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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents and discusses a model of a 
comprehensive educational system committed to humane education. The 
value of a school experience is determined by the quality of the 
living experience that occurs in the school. This experience 
generally does not include at present a systematic realization of 
humane potential on the elementary level. The following schematic 
expression of a comprehensive educational system committed to a 
humane education provides one viable educational alternative to 
present systems. It is intended for consideration by 
elementaryschool personnel committed to helping pupils know people 
as opposed to teaching them to know about people. The system is 
divided into the following five phases: (1) goals which might include 
development of a healthy self -concept^ assuming responsibility for 
one's own actions^ accepting self and others^ and taking advantage of 
educational experiences; (2) theoretical base which encompasses 
social interaction, curricular development, community and parent 
involvement, and student and teacher personal growth; (3) objectives 
which should be decided on by the school staff and by parent and 
community committees; (4) instructional program which can best be 
devised by the school staff; and (5) evaluative design which will 
include input from teachers, children, administrators, and parents. 
References are included. (Author/DB) 
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by 
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Associate Professor 
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and 
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Professor 
Curriculum & Instruction 

One can say, without exaggeration, that th3 realization of humane potertial 
is left mainly to chance in most elementary schools. There are probably many 
reasons for this neglect; one of which is the absence of a comprehensive or 
gestalt approach to humana education that includes complementory components. 
This paper presents and discusses a model of a comprehensive educational 
system committed to humane education. The model is divided into five phases: 
1. Goals, 2. Theoretical Base, 3. Objectives, 4. Curriculum and Instructional 
Program, and 5- Evaluation design. 

School personnel committed to the release of human energy as a catalyst 
for the realization of human potential may wish to consider this model. 
Emphasis is placed upon the cuality of the living experience that occurs 
within the school, in implementing this proposed comprehensive approach to 
humane education, students teachers, administrators, counr-p^lors and parents 
are cooperatively involved in the processes, if past att^ at implementing 

humane education, education that contributes to the grov;tb :;d development 
of indivicual students, professional school staff, ane^ psu^ja-'.^^ have been 
more frustrating than satisfying, then perhaps it is ti^e to j>;ok for alter- 
natives. Tiiis model is presented as one viable alternativs. 
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Oklahoma State University 



One can say, v;ithout exaggeration, that the realization of humane poten- 
tial is left mainly to chance in most elementary schools. There are probably 
many reasons for this neglect; one of which is the absence of a comprehensive 
or gestalt approacn to humane education that includes complementary components. 

We believe that man is impelled by a profound desire to live life fully; 

therefore, it is safe to assume that the value of a school experience, from a 

humane perspective, is determined by the quality of the living experience that 

occurs therein. The quality living experience can be defined as a process — a 

process of becoming more and more self actualized through living life fully 

every day. Goodlad (1975, p. 12) states: 

What I am asking for is that we suspend for a time as a matter 
of policy our pathological preoccupation with pupil effects as 
defined in statements of objectives or norm-based achievement 
tests. What I am asking for is that we concentrate, as an al- 
ternative, on the quality of life in the schools--not just for 
pupils but for all who live there each day. 

Humane education is defined as the phenomenon of personal order applied to 

the process of becoming and/or growing. In other vords, the person's state of 
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being has purpose, makes sense to him/her and he/she has a firm grasp on some 
sense of self-direction. 

The following model is a schematic expression of a comprehensive education- 
al system committed to humane education, a balance between intuitive and scientific 
knowledge « 
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The modal is divided into five phases: (1) Goals, (2) Theoretical Base, (3) 
Objectives, (4) Curriculum and Instructional Program, and (5) Evaluation Design* 

GOALS 

The Goals of Humane Education are the goals identified through local needs 
assessment processes engaged in by parents, students, teachers, administrators 
and other community members. These goals might include; (1) development of a 
healthy self concept, (2) assuming responsibility for one's own actions, (3) 
accepting self and others, and (4) taking advantage of educational experiences. 

TREORETICAL BASE 

The Theoretical Base for a proposed humane educational program is multi- 
faceted in nature and encompasses four major components: (1) social interaction, 
(2) curriculum development, (3) community and parent itivolvement, and (4) student 
and teacher personal growch. 

The quality of the relationships between and among students, teachers, and 
administrators will determine the emotional climate or atmosphere of the school 
experience. The theoretical base of the social interaction component is Dahm's 
(1972) intimacy hierarchy and would, in actual practice, encourage all concerned 
to move from interactions based upon stereotyped roles (teacher, student, admin- 
istrator) to interactions which reflect process and naturalness. 

The humane elementary school must, by its nature, establish and/or provide 
for the social environment alternative of kr v^ing people as opposed to knowing 
abo^t people . To be preoccupied with "why'* in an attempt to understand a person's 
behavior is to negate the most important, the existing person. The importance of 
the youngi^ter being-in-the-world and the teacher existing in and participating in 
this world cannot be overe'^ohasized. 

Dahm (1972), p. 20) suggests that social interaction may be viewed as the 
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degree of intimacy demonstrated by the inhabitants in teraction arena. He 

continues by recommending that intimacy be viewed as a l ^^rarchial pyramid with 
three levels: intellectual, physical, and emotional. He classifies intellec- 
tual intimacy as the lowest level of social interaction. At this level, indi- 
viduals may wear a mask, clothe themselves with facade, or protect themselves 
with a psychological shielc" by attempting to communicate with ideas, words, and 
games that are role based. The resulting social interaction is one in which 
people remain in a protective or defensive posture. .as defensiveness tends 
initially to bring about isolation which results in feelings of alienation and 
leads to disconnectedness. Social interaction, reflecting disconnectedness, at 
be?t leaves much to be desired for young children and adults alike. 

The second level of intimacy reported by Dahm is the physical level. 
Physical closeness and well being are expressed at this level through such ac- 
tions as touching, proximity, hugging, and caressing. 

Emotional intimacy, the highest level in Dahm's intimacy hierarchy, re- 
flects the willingness to share one's self. Dahm lists four characteristics of 
this level: mutual accessibility, naturalness, non-possessiveness , and process. 
Teachers and students enjoying mutual accessibility have access to each other — 
free of criticism. When we speak of experiencing naturalness, we mean that stu- 
dents and teachers are accepted as they are, not for their ability to behave and 
perform according to some predetermined social norm. This highest level of in- 
timacy, according to Dahm, reflects caring to the extent that all concerned de- 
light in the independence of others. Acquiring and maintaining emotional intimacy 
is indeed a process that requires constant attention. 

It would seem that Dahm has provided a sound theoretical base for the 
social-emotional interaction component of the humane elementary school. Certainly, 
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c^motional intimacy is a reasonable and obtainable goal for teachers and students 
committed to establishing a humane environment. 

Curriculum Development 

Are current curricular programs in elementary schools committed to assist- 
ing children in developing and/or acquiring those skills necessary for living 
a rewarding and fruitful life? What are these life skills? Can they be taught? 
Can life skills be separated into those classified as primary and those that are 
secondary? Do we educate for actuality or potentiality? 

Questions of this nature are not new nor unique: however, there is con- 
cern as to whether or not they receive serious consideration by those resporc- 
ible for the education of the young. It is imperative that we reevaluate the 
present thrust in elementary curriculum to ascertain if we are indeed equipping 
the young with necessary skills for living in an ever transforming world. 

We believe that elementary educators can and must create educational , o- 
grams that are concerned with process skills that enable the person to know, to 
think, to value, to feel, and to act. Berman (1968) defines process skills as 
those which have an element of ongoingness about them. For too long the educa- 
tional experience for children has been approached as if, indeed, it were ter- 
minal instead of continuous; i.e. third grade placement, fourth grade content, 
fifth grade experiences and so on. Therefore, the need to reexamine exactly 
what constitutes the essentials or basic skills is long overdue. 

If what is important in an eleme^ntary school is a quality life for each 
child, then we maintain that the eight priorities identified by Berman (1968) 
could determine the process-oriented curriculum. The eight process oriented 
areas she proposes are: 
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1. Perce ivinj; 

2. Conimunicating 

3. Loving 

4. Knowing 

5. Decision Making 

6. Patterning 

7. Creating 

8. Valuing 

Judgments, influences, interpretations are made by an individual about what 
he experiences. Assessment of these perceptions are affected by one's percep- 
tual filter; that is, his mode of interpretation^ Therefore, young children 
need to have the skills necessary to profit fully from their perceptions. Since 
perceptions do influence human functioning, it is extremely important that el- 
ementary school personnel deal with this process and create educational exper- 
iences that facilitate the development of each child's perceptive processes. 

Communication , expressed as curricular activities at the elementary school 
level, has traditionally been limited to language arts, i.e., reading, writing, 
spelling, and listening. We believe that these endeavors, although essential 
tools, do not totally comprise the actual communication process. We view com- 
munication more globally, as a skill necessary for establishing meaningful and 
fruitful relationships with others. Many of us are not necessarily lacking in 
the basic tools, as interpreted ibv the elementary school curriculum of communi- 
cation. Perhaps, however, our emphasis at the elementary school level has been 
on the science of communication at the neglect of the art of communication. 

Schools, if they are committed to total development of the child, are 
obligated to do more than make a cursory attempt at helping youngsters realize 
their potential for being loving , the process of feeling and relating to other 
humans* Perhaps of all the processes identified by Berman, loving is the one 
that is learned through direct experience. The atmosphere of the humane ele- 
mentary school that prizes the loving process will be one in which loving 
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human interactionc are stimulated. Children will be encouraged to give and re- 
ceive feedback concerning their relationships with teachers and peers. Thus, 
the school experience becoi^^^s one of increased accessibility. 

Knowing is certainly a prerequisite to enlightened citizenry. However, as 
has bden established earlier, school personnel generally have interpreted this 
as knowing about (information) as opposed to knowing (knowledge). There does 
not seem to be a clear distinction between that which is information and that 
which is knowledge. Bruner (1960) defines knowledge as a model we construct 
that gives meaning and structure to the regularities we experience. 

Decision-making , in a complex society, is probably one of the most essen- 
tial human skills that can be taught to young children. Children do make de- 
cisions daily, although many of these decisions could be considered of minor 
importance. However, young children must be given opportunities to learn the 
decision-making process and to make their own decisions commensurate with their 
developmental level . 

The individual needs the skills of data ordering or what Berman (1968) re- 
fers to as patterning . Certainly the youngster needs to be able to sort out 
information that has significance for him/her and to put this into a personal 
structure. We are living in an age characterized by increased knowledge ex- 
plosion. Therefore, the process of patterning is an extremely utilitarian life 
skill which helps the individual categorize and classify concepts, situations, 
and occurrences into meaningful relationships for him/her. 

If, in fact, the humane elementary school is to facilitate individual po- 
tential toward fulfillment, then creativity must be prized. Berman (1968, p. 138) 
states: 

The self-renewing process which takes place as an individual creates 
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is essential in a democracy, whose success depends upon the optimum 
development of each of its individuals. Persons must learn both in- 
dividually and collectively to refine, change, and modify their ideas 
so that perpetual discovery and development are possible. 

Since the creative process is generally an ''inside" experience, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to catch its essence. However, as research concerning crea- 
tivity continues to be accumulated into a more thorough body of knowledge, it 
is imperative that elementary school personnel translate and encourage processes 
of creativity in classroom experiences. 

The process of valuing is indeed extremely complex. ICluckholn (1962 p. 395) 

defines a value as: 

... a conception, explicit, or implicit, destinctivc of an individual 
or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences the 
selection from available modes, means, and ends of action. 

From this definition, therefore, values definitely influence a child's behavior 
in as well as out of school. Young children generally accept the values of their 
parents or significant others with little awareness or insight. In the humane 
elementary school that prizes individuality and encourages reaching toward self- 
fulfillment, children will be encouraged to become cognizant of their values 
through processes of value clarification. Through such processes children may 
not only clarify the values that they now hold but they may change or create 
new values. The intellect and the emotions of self are both brought into the 
value clarification process, for the values one holds definitely influences the 
decisions one makes about self and relationships with others. 

Thus, at the risk of oversimplifying a complex task, we have established 
the assumption that those process skills identified by Herman (1968) serve as 
a sour ; leoretical base for designing a process-oriented curriculum in the 
humane elementary school. We also would hypothesize that a youngster who 
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acquires these skills will be equipped to profit from instead of cope with a 
complex society, or for that matter any society. 

Community and Parent Involvement 

If, indeed the aim of the humane elementary school is the facilitation of 
humane potential then viable parent and community involvement is necessary. The 
establishment of open lines of communication and active participation (parents, 
community and school working cooperatively) will provide a sound basis for a 
coordinated approach to developing human resources. The community and parent 
involvement component is a theoretical design by Dobson and Dobson (1974). The 
Family Involvement Communication System (FICS) model (see Figure 1) is based on 
the concept that t:hrough joint concern and understanding educators, parents 
and other community members can work together in being responsive to the needs 
of society. The family, with the dual goals of comraunfcation and involvement, 
is the focal point. The interfaced arrows of the system express openness. Too 
often parent programs have dealt with only ou':put to parents without due con- 
sideration of family "input". FICS is based on the premise of doing "with" 
families as opposed to doing "for" families. The outreach and contact program 
of the model is public school or community based. The support system is univ- 
veisity or college based. 

Outreach and Contact Program 

A brief description of tbe components of the FICS outreach and contact 
program may help the reader develop an understanding of our meaning of parent 
and community involvement. 

Coordinator-Ombudsman . The FICS Coordinator-Ombudsman would coordinate 
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the planning and activities of each of the components and insure that the ac- 
tivities maintain the orig' lal focus, family involvement and communication. 
He/she would b'^*. instrumental in establishing a facilitative loop for youngsters 
as they are bussed across town to elementary schools or as they enter junior cr 
senior high schools, yet return at the end of each school day to live in their 
own neighborhoods. The Coordinator-Ombudsman also would serve as consultant 
to the staff concerning goals, needs and procedures and as trouble-shooter in 
assessing and solving shared concerns. 

Community Center . A Community Center could be developed as a means for 
parents and other community members to act together in projects of coutmon in- 
terests to their school and community. The programs of the Community Center 
could be as broad as the needs and desires of the particular community dictate. 
Activities, not unlike the "pie supper" syndrome, would perhaps encourage the 
needed concept of the community being involved together. As we envision it, 
the development of the Community Center would not involve construction of sep- 
arate physical facilities. School classrooms, the auditorium or a local church 
possibly would be suitable for Community Center activities. 

Parent Study Groups . The general purpose of these study groups would be 
to help parents understand their children and to develop more effective ways of 
relating with them. The discussions, therefore, would be directed toward appli- 
cation and would be centered around ideas and needs identified by participants. 

The elementary school counselor would assume responsibility for organizing 
the parent study groups. In order to provide for adequate participation, each 
group should be limited to 8 to 12 members and should be conducted in an area 
which permits the parents to face each other comfortably. The sessions would 
be conducted for one hour each week for a period of approximately ten weeks. 

12 
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The time scheduled for the meetings would depend, of course, upon the request 
for either daytime or early evening meetings. 

In an attempt to expand parent study groups so that a number of parents 
can be served, the counselor would be concerned with the development of "parent- 
leader" groups. These groups would consist of parents who are particularly in- 
terested in the principles and who demonstrate skill in facilitating an under- 
standing of children through group process. 

The counselor and a parent would serve as co-leaders in order that the 
parent become acquainted with the group and to note both group and individual 
reactions. The parent co-leader would have opportunities to lead complete ses- 
sions, with the counselor serving as an observer. Once parents have been trained 
as co-leaders in this manner, they would assume responsibility for newly formed 
parent study groups. If difficulty is experienced with a group, the parent- 
leaders would consult with the counselor or invite him/her to visit a session, 

Horoe Visitation-Co mmunication Specialist , The Home Visitation-Communication 
Specialist component is based on the premise that behavior will change as a con- 
sequence of involvement and communication between parents and teachers, thus re- 
sulting in more satisfying and productive school experiences for children. Com- 
munication Specialist is our title given to a mother or father who has taken 
part in FICS workshop training. 

The duties of the Communication Specialist would be: (1) improving 
home-school commun^Lcation through home visitations, and (2) attempt- 
ing to help teachers gain an understanding of individual children. 

A communication Specialist and teacher would form a team for home visitation 
purposes. 

We assu-ie that through FICS training and subsequent home visitation re- 
sponsibilities, the Communication Specialist would become more involved in 
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educational experiences and thus gain a sense of control over their environments. 
We also hypothesize that through pupil home contacts and through personal in- 
volvement with the Communication Specialist, teachers' attitudes toward and 
acceptance of pupils would become more positive. As a result of these exper- 
iences provided to significant adults in his envirru'flent , \je further hypothesize 
that pupils' academic and social attitudes in school would improve. Research 
we conducte-^, Shelton and Dobson (1974), provide support for this component. 
Children's grade point averages and attendance significantly improved in one 
school after implementation of home visitation by Communication Specialist- 
teacher teams. 

Parent Room . The Parent Room would operate on the assumption that; human 
beings in general have the potential for helping themselves and others. We en- 
vision the Parent Room as a resource room open to parents at stated times, in- 
cluding evening and weekend hours, and housing pamphlets, books, slides, and 
film strips chosen for their pertinence to the parents and children of each in- 
dividual school. The Parent Room might also serve as informal ''drop-in center'' 
in which parents may have a cup of coffee, pursue activities and discuss concerns 
relative to their personal lives. 

The Parent Room might be housed in a mobile unit, a portable classroom, a 
corner in the school library, or a renovated utility closet. Parents selected 
to staff the Parent Room should be given workshop training in confidentiality, 
communication skills, child growth and development, school purposes, and com- 
munity resources. 

Parent Guides . A series of Parent Guides could be written with special 
emphasis placed upon the relationship of the developmental level of the child 
to school practices and curricula. These guides would be written in simple 
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language; use cartoons; include quotes from youngsters; and perhaps deal with 
illustrative case materials. The tone of the guides would be such that older 
child ren and their parents may read and discuss them together. Care must be 
taken to adapt content to the type of living the community exemplifies - rural, 
city, or small town. 

Educational TV . Educational TV would allow for the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the purposes and progress of FICS, contemporary educational 
practice and thought, and child growth and development practices. A series of 
video tapes could be made for the purpose of local, state, and national dis- 
semination. 

Family Advisory Board . A Family Advisory Board, composed of parents, should 
be establised at the outset of a family involvement project. A vital function 
of the Board would be to identify needs and concerns and make subsequent in- 
put into the program. Hopefully, the Board would become t.\. nucleus for assum- 
ing the leadership responsibility necessary for the maintenance and continuation 
of FICS components. 

Support System 

We envision higher education institutions providing both professional and 
student personnel as the support system of FICS. Student teachers, practicum 
counselors, interning school psychologists and administrators would be involved 
in providing services in at least one of the FICS outreach and contact components. 
Expertise from the university would be utilized on a contractual basis according 
to the needs identified by the families and the contact staff. In other words ^ 
it is not the function of the university or college to identify the unique needs 
of individual communities, but simply to facilitate goals at the "grass-roots" 
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level through a cooperative effort of public ool personnel and community re 
presentatives. 

In the final analysis, the FICS model i'a::orporates training and experi- 
ences for teachers, principals, parents, community residents and graduate stu- 
dents in involvement and communication skills. If past parent programs have 
not been as successful as they might have been, then it is time to look for 
alternative models for actively involving parents and other community resident 
in the school experience of their young. The FICS model is presented as one 
such alternative. 

Personal Growth 

The necessity of emphasizing student and teacher personal growth is basic 
to a humane school experience. In order to facilitate the process of becomir ; 
specific attention must be paid to this particular component. The theoretical 
base for facilitating personal growth of students and school staff is a modi- 
fication of Maslow's (1954) need hierarchy. 

We propose a personal growth model of inservice education that has as its 
focus assisting the professional school staff in determining their definition 
of humane relations and how they can effectively incorporate the concepts in 
the teaching- learning process. 

Figure 2 is our attempt to present schematically the theoretical founda- 
tion of the personal growth model. The schema is based upon Maslow's (1954) 
hierarchy of needs. The initial level of the schema involves the concept of 
risk, defined by Webster (1964) as . . take the chance; the probability of 
desired outcome." In order to establish a school atmosphere based upon humane 
relations, a certain amount of personal risk is involved. To risk in 
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interactions with others seems to require that the physiological and safety needs 
of individuals are fairly well satisfied. According to Coble's (1970) interpre- 
tation, Maslow sees the raost basic, powerful, and obvious of all man's needs as 
his need for physical survival. In our society the lower needs are fairly well 
satisfied in school personnel. Once these physical needs are satiffied, the 
safety needs emerge which include feelings of security. The insecure person 
possesses an almost compulsive need for order and stability and generally avoids 
anything different and unexpected. In contrast, the secure person though still 
seeking some order and stability in his/her life, has a curiosity in the new 
and mysterious. 
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Figure 2, Risk, Trust, Share 
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Once teachers feel secure vith their peers, perhaps then they will feel free to 
risk a part of themselves in their interactions with students. To risk even a 
small part of self in interactions with others is necessary before a trust base 
can be established. 

Trust is defined by Webster (1964) as . . firm beliefs or confidence 
in the hcnesty, integrity, reliability, justice, etc. of another person; . . . 
to allow to do something without fear of outcome." In order to create a humane 
atmosphere in the elementary school, a trust base which involves working toward 
the satisfaction of ^'luslow's (1954) love and belonging and esteem needs is im- 
perative. Goble (1970) discusses the love and belonging needs identified uy 
Maslow (1954) as finding a place within a group and establishing mutual trust. 
Mutual trust between people involves a lack of fear and dropping of defenses. 
When discussing the esteem needs, Maslov categorizes them as self-respect and 
esv em from others. Self-esteem includes such needs as desire for competence, 
adequacy, achievement, independence, and freedom. Respect from others includes 
such concepts as recognition, acceptance, and appreciation. Mutual respect and 
mutual trust are extremely important between and among teachers and students 
if schools are to provide an environment that facilitates optimal growth and 
development. With trust established among the faculty, then perhaps they will 
initiate building a trust base with their students. Only when a trust base has 
been established are teachers and students able to share. 

Share, according to Webster (1964) is . . to have a share of together 
with others; experience, enjoy, endure, etc. in common." Sharing is basic to 
establishing a school atmosphere based upon humane relations. True sharing 
among and between students and teachers requires that they are concerned with 
reaching toward the higher order needs identified by Maslow (1954) as self- 
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actualization and the need to know and understand. The self-actualization needs 
interpreted by Goble (1970, p. 41) include growth, development, and utilization 
of potential or . . the desire to become more and more what one is, to be- 
come everything that one is capable of becoming." The desire to know and under- 
stand includes the need to look for relations and meanings and to construct a 
system of values. If indeed schools are to provide a sharing experience for 
teachers and students, then school personnel must attempt to create conditionf: 
conducive to true sharing. 

According to Goble (1970), Maslow mentions environmental or yociaX condi- 
tions in our society that are prerequisties to basic reed ScL^ziscViCtixri, Vheso 
conditions, necessary if a school atmosphere reflecting aumaneness is to become 
a reality, include the freedom to speak, freedom to do what one wishes as long 
as no harm is done to others, freedom to inquiry, freedom to defend oneself, hon- 
esty, fairness, c.der, and challenge (stimulation). We believe such an atmos- 
phere is possible and must become a reality if we are to facilitate the personal 
growth of those who live together daily in school. 

The theoretical bases of the four major components of our comprehensive model 
depicting a humane educational system (social interaction, curriculum, community 
and parent involvement and personal growth) have been presented and discussed. 
If the reader can agree at least in part with the theory, then objectives, de- 
lineating evaluative criteria, and implementation strategies must follow. 

OBJECTIVES 

It is not the intent of this paper to write specific objectives for school 
systems. Such objectives must be written by those involved in the processes of 
making the school a quality living experience for all who interact therein. 

20 
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The school staff and parent and community committees will be involved in 
writing objectives with delineated evaluative criteria which focus on the learn- 
er and the learning environment of the school. The objectives, of course will 
come from the goals established through the need assessment procedures and will 
serve as guidelines for making operational realities the various processes in a 
comprehensive educational system. 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

As a result of cooperatively written objectives there will no doubt be a 
need for in-service seminars with staff involved in the decision making process 
relative to the curriculum and instructional program of the school. Too often 
when the affective domain is mentioned teachers and administrators immediately 
think of "techniques" or activities inserted into weekly lesson plans. Our com- 
prehensive approach to a humane educational program is one in which the affective 
domain is pervasive: attention to the needs, wants and desires of both young- 
sters and adults in the school is paramount and is reflected in all areas of the 
school experience . 

Figure 2 is a schema that attempts to categorize the school experience. Op- 
erationally, the school consists of twelve components: (1) People, (2) Human 
Interactions, (3) Curriculum, (4) Organization, (5) Team Organization (optional), 
(6) Instruction, (7) Classification of Pupils, (8) Subject Matter, (9) Time, (10) 
Space, (11) Community Relations, and (12) Evaluation. Listed under each of these 
components are existing alternatives for activation of the underlying assumptions 
of humanistic education. 

Insert Figure 2 about here 
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Decision-making dictates that staff select complimentary alternatives from 
each of the major components and thus design the humane school experience. The 
staff then establishes priorities and target dates for implementation of these 
selected alternatives. 

EVALUATIVE DESIGN 

The evaluative criteria that we suggest in order to answer the question, 
"how do we know that we have reached our goal?", must be specified in the ob- 
jectives which are written by those involved in implementing the educational 
processes. Since teachers, children, administrators and parents are all involved 
in a comprehensive approach to humane education, evaluative processes would in- 
clude input from them. 

There are numerous standardized instruments that purport to measure affective 
dimensions of the school experience. A word of caution is needed here. The re- 
liability, validity and norming population of such instruments should be checked 
before purchase. Often, the reliability and validity data are extremely weak 
and the population on which the instrument was normed was of different age, sex 
or socio-economic level, therefore, purchase of standardized instruments may not 
provide the local school with appropriate evaluative data. 

School systems have often turned to their research coordinator or counselors 
for help in designing and compiling inventories, semantic differentials or Likert- 
type scales for use in evaluating the many aspects of a comprehensive humane ed- 
ucational program. Completion of such instruments by administrators, teacher??, 
children, parents and community residents is necessary in order to assess the im- 
pact of attempts to meet affective needs. 

Anecdotal records kept by teachers can provide longitudinal data on specific 
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behaviors of youngsters. Such records may also help teachers increase their ob- 
servation and interpretation competencies. Changes in specific behaviors of 
children throughout the school year are a valid evaluative criteri.a for noting 
whether humanistic educational goals are met. 

Case studies may be used to evaluate affective growth in youngsters and to 
redirect the teacher's focus from imparting subject matter to understanding in- 
dividual children. Case studies provide teachers with an opportunity to explore 
alternatives relative to situations involving students, and thus enhance teacher 
understanding of child growth and development. As with the anecdotal records^ 
case studies focus on youngsters and their adjustment to school. 

Other evaluative criteria that may be utilized in assessing a humanistic 
educational program are changes in amount of truant behavior in children and 
changes in the number of referrals for behavior problems. Based upon the as- 
sumption that if school is a more satisfying place to be fewer children will de- 
monstrate truant behavior, then a decrease in truancy may be used as a evaluative 
measure. A decrease in teacher referral of behavior problems may also be utilized 
to indicate that either the school is better meeting youngsicars needs and/or that 
teachers are growing in their understandings of children and therefore are better 
able to work with youngsters. 

An increase in grade point average of students is an excellent indication of 
schools better meeting student needs and of teachers gaining a greater understand- 
ing of youngsters. Since our comprehensive model of humanistic education is com- 
mitted to a balance between subjective and objective knowledge, increase in grade 
point averages will serve well as an evaluative criteria. 

The amount of and an increase in active parent involvement in the educational 
program may serve as an evaluative criteria. Likewise, a decrease in negative 

24 
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personal school visits or phone calls by parents may indicate that the school 
program is better meeting the needs children. 

There are standardized instruments that schools may purchase in order to 
attempt to measure school morale. However, purchase of such instruments is 
not necessary. Changes in school moral can be measured by noting increases and /or 
decreases in vandalism to the school building itself, to the desks, library 
books and other equipment.. Teacher morale can be measured through tabulating 
the number complaints and comparing it to a previous year. Increases in teacher 
referral of students to the counselor for reasons other than behavioral problems 
may indicate that teachers are more acceptant and understanding of student needs, 
wants and desires. 

SmMARY 

In this paper we have presented a model for consideration by schools 
personnel committed to the release of human energy as a catalyst for the re- 
alization of human potential. In order to facilitate this striving toward op- 
timal development we pointed out that emphasis must be placed upon the quality 
of the living experience that occurs within the school. In order to develop 
a quality living experience \:o proposed a comprehensive model of humane educa- 
tion which focuses upon affective goals of education. 
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